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THE NEW REQUIREMENTS IN LATIN AGAIN 


The definitions of the college-entrance requirements in Latin 
were unanimously adopted by the Commission appointed to con- 
sider this question in October, 1909. These definitions were thor- 
oughly discussed in the leading educational periodicals and they 
were almost immediately adopted by practically all of the colleges. 
The college catalogues give them in nearly the exact language of 
the Commission and at least one of our best publishers of school 
books has issued for free distribution a very useful pamphlet on 
the subject. Moreover, the College-Entrance Examination Board 
has for three years given examinations based upon the new require- 
ments. 

It was hoped by all concerned that great improvement in the 
teaching of Latin in our schools would be gained by the introduc- 
tion of these new requirements, and in this we have not been 
disappointed. The quality of the answer books submitted to the 
College-Entrance Examination Board last June was certainly 
superior to that of the books in previous years. In spite of this 
there is room for further improvement. This fact may not be 
startling! Still, it is remarkable that, after all the advertising 
given to the new requirements, they are yet widely misunderstood. 
At conventions held in three different cities during the last school 
year the present writer discovered a rather large number of earnest 
teachers who had failed to understand what they were expected 
to do to meet the new requirements. They were quite astonished 
at learning that in amount they were required to read the equivalent 
of six orations of Cicero and six books of Vergil. They had been 
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confining their reading in class to two orations of Cicero and three 
books of Vergil! From other sources the writer knows that there 
are very many schools in which the third and fifth books of Vergil 
are not read, or anything else to make up the required amount. 
Of course the students from these schools are heavily handicapped 
in taking their examinations and in doing college work, if they 
succeed in passing the examinations. 

Another widespread misunderstanding concerns the intensive 
review of the specified orations of Cicero and books of Vergil. 
The writer personally knows many schools in which these orations 
and books are read only once, and even then very superficially, 
with no comments made or questions asked. An experience of 
seven years in reading Latin papers for the Board leads him to 
believe that the number of teachers who give their classes no 
review in preparation for these examinations is very large. This 
entire matter will be discussed in a paper to be published in the 
near future by the Board’s chief reader in Latin, Professor Nelson 
G. McCrea, of Columbia University. He will give full statistics 
covering all of the examinations. In the meantime, perhaps a few 
statistics from the writer’s own reading of the papers may be of 
interest. 

The ninth question on the Latin 1-Grammar paper asked the 
candidates to account for the tense of each of five verbs. Of 346 
answer books only 51 received full credit on this question, while 
129 received no credit. The tenth question asked for the derivation 
of each of three familiar words. Full credit on this was given to 
only 15 of the 346 answer books, while 74 received no credit and 
211 received less than six credits, twelve credits being perfect. 
The eleventh question required the candidates to divide five words 
into their syllables, mark the quantities of the penults and final 
syllables, and indicate the accents. Of the 346 answer books only 
7 were given full credit on this question. Yet surely these are 
all very elementary matters and the subject of division into syl- 
lables is probably learned by all students in the first lesson of 
First-Year Latin. 

A few of the “derivations” given may be in point here. 
Humanitas was said to be derived from “ hkuman-+-tam (so kind)”’; 
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from “‘kumus, ground or earth, therefore man or humanity made 
of earth or dust”’; from “humus, ground, and maneo, to remain’’; 
from ‘“‘ku and manitas”’; from “humilis+-maneo, to remain low”’; 
from ‘‘homo+-amatus, meaning man-loving”; and from ‘‘ homo+ 
amans, loving one’s fellow-beings, hence kindness.” 

On the Latin 4—Cicero paper the first passage set for translation 
was a perfectly fair and simple one from the Manilian Law. The 
first question based upon this passage asked the candidates to 
account for the number of age. It is a simple question, but the 
readers allowed considerable latitude in the answers. Of 499 
answer books 232 received full credit on this question, while 267 
were marked as total failures. The second question called for an 
explanation of the reference in ila res, which a small degree of 
reasoning power might easily have given. Of the 499 candidates, 
124 were given full credit on this, the others receiving no credit. 
The third and last question on this passage asked what Pompey 
was doing in Spain at the time of the incident mentioned in the 
last sentence. One would hardly suppose that any student could 
read this oration without having most of the facts about Sertorius 
and the last remnants of the Marian faction indelibly impressed 
upon his memory. Yet 281 of the 499 seemed never to have heard 
of Sertorius and received no credit, while only 44 were given full 
credit. 

It is easy to make excuses for, or explanations of, this showing 
which is still far from ideal. Much of the trouble is without doubt 
due to stupidity on the part of the candidates, for no attempt has 
been made above to distinguish between the answers of those 
recommended by the schools as fully prepared for the examinations 
and those who failed to secure this recommendation. Then, too, 
much difficulty is caused by crowding into the high-school cur- 
riculum many subjects that involve no training for anything and 
which are of small practical value. At the same time our pupils 
now have a thousand and one “‘social” distractions of all kinds. 
It would be surprising if they had ample time for their studies. 
Moreover, many teachers have never had the advantages of a 
college education; they have never read any Latin beyond the 
required minimum amount of Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil; and their 
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salaries are ridiculously small. School officers, as well as other 
persons, ought to realize that they cannot get something for nothing 
in this world. It is certain that the pupils in our schools will not 
receive adequate instruction until the teachers are paid adequate 
salaries. 

Nevertheless, one would suppose that better results might be 
obtained, even under present conditions, if all teachers would make 
themselves familiar with the new requirements in Latin and then 
strive to the best of their several abilities to meet these require- 
ments which have given the teachers that long-desired freedom 
of choice in selecting the material for reading with their classes. 


In closing the writer wishes to say that he is an optimist. 
M. N. W. 





THE HAROLD WHETSTONE JOHNSTON MEMORIAL FUND 
COMMITTEE 

A committee of one hundred, with Professor Edward Capps, of 
Princeton University, as chairman, has been formed to secure some 
appropriate memorial for the late Professor Johnston, the same to 
be placed either in Illinois College or Indiana University, the two 
institutions in which Professor Johnston spent the last thirty-seven 
years of his life, giving almost equal periods to each. “‘The form 
which this memorial will take,” to quote from the committee’s 
outline of its plans, ‘will depend upon the sum of money sub- 
scribed. It is the desire of the committee, if a sufficient amount 
is placed at its disposal, to establish foundations, bearing Professor 
Johnston’s name, the income from which shall be used for the pur- 


‘chase of classical books, each book to be appropriately marked; 


and also to set up commemorative tablets at each institution.” 

A faithful and enthusiastic teacher’s best memorial is the long 
train of students whom he has led into ways of sound thinking and 
true appreciation of ‘‘whatsoever things are lovely and of good 
report”; but it is well also for us, his friends, who still survive 
him to see to it that this tangible memorial which is proposed shall 
not fail for need of the funds which are necessary to bring it to pass. 

Subscriptions to this memorial fund should be sent to Professor 
Frederick W. Sanford, the University of Nebraska. 
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OUR ENGLISH ALLIES 


It is with pleasure that we give the leading place in this issue 
of the Journal to the very thoughtful paper read by J. W. Denney, 
professor of English in the Ohio State University, at the last meet- 
ing of the Classical Association. Those who heard the paper real- 
ized how intimately the interests of English and the classics are 
bound together, and were especially gratified that this union should 
be so frankly recognized and so clearly and forcefully stated by 
this professor and master of English. We commend the paper to 
all our readers, that they may also, in time of hesitation and 
discouragement, feel the powerful and sympathetic backing of our 


English allies. 
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THE VALUE OF THE CLASSICS TOJSTUDENTS OF 
ENGLISH" 





By J. V. DENNEY 
Professor of English in Ohio State University 





The case for the classics does not rest upon their value to the 
student of English. That is not the chief reason why they are and 
of right ought to be studied; but it is one reason and a good reason. 
There are times both in war and in grammar when it is sound 
strategy to bring forward the auxiliaries and to put the subordinate 
in a principal position. The present seems to be an opportune 
time for an evolution of this kind. For English is now the central 
study of all public high schools. It is in esteem even in vocational 
institutions of so uncompromising a type that the word Acropolis, 
if pronounced distinctly within their walls, would sound like the 
name of a patent fertilizer. It is honored in the commercial high 
schools, both as a substitute for subjects that the youth of the land 
have found very troublesome and as the last mark of devotion to 
idealism and patriotism. Your business friend who never notifies 
but always “‘advises” you that your goods have arrived is “strong 
for English,” by which he means spelling and idiom that suit his 
own predilections and conform to the conventions of the trade. 
Indeed, all of Germany and nearly all of the United States are in 
favor of the study of English, though the reasons for this partiality 
are (as the catalogue of an enterprising engineering school once 
described its own courses) “very various.” If then it can be shown 
that some knowledge of the classics is needed by the student of 
English the case for the classics is strengthened for everybody. 
In presenting this need I imagine myself addressing, not a body of 
learned classical professors and teachers, but a group of those 
whom Dr. Blimber was accustomed to call ‘‘My young friends” — 
students doubtful about beginning or continuing classical studies, 
but ambitious to gain a mastery over English. 


*Read at the ninth annual meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South. 
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What we all desire as a result of English study is fluency and 
accuracy in our own speech and real understanding and appreciation 
when we read the speech of others. Among ambitious youth the 
first object of desire is the increase of available vocabulary. Here 
the facts are reassuring and the opportunities unlimited. There 
are three great funds of words in the English vocabulary. Thereisa 
fund of native English words, a fund of Romance words which have 
come to us from Latin through the French, and a very large fund 
which we have derived directly from the Latin and Greek. The last 
two funds are now really one huge and ever-increasing word-hoard, 
though it is still useful to remind ourselves that we have three words 
for every idea that we wish to express—three at least, and often 
more than three. With these three funds to draw upon—the 
native fund, the Romance fund, the classical fund—the student of 
English is poverty-stricken if he must forever guess and remains 


ignorant of his capacity to surmise or conjecture. He is tiresome, 


boresome, fatiguing, exhausting, debilitating if a freak is always a 
freak to him and never a caprice, a vagdry, or an eccentricity. He 
lacks experience if he has seen a ghost and never an apparition or a 
specter. He is not even much of a érickster if he knows only craft 
and has neither deceit, subilety, nor artifice. What satisfaction is 
there for his feelings in calling some dolt a stupid and stopping there ? 
Isn’t the fool also dull and obtuse, and probably thick-skinned, callous, 
and indurated into the bargain? To pass from vituperation to its 
opposite, the Book of Common Prayer abounds in such duplicates 
a8 times and occasions, pray and beseech, changes and alterations, 
acknowledge and confess, adorned and beautified, assemble and meet 
together, weighty and important, remission and forgiveness, sins and 
transgressions, requisite and necessary, pardon and forgive, dissemble 
and cloak, image and similitude, loving and amiable, enter prized and 
taken in hand. What would Bryant have done with his beautiful 
“Fringed Gentian” if he had had but the one word “blue” to 
describe its color ? or even but the two words, blue and azure? We 
can see his dire need of a three- or four-syllable word in the lines— 


Then doth thy mild and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky— 
Blue, blue as if that sky let fall 

A flower from its cerulean wall. 
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The practical needs of the poet are not to be overlooked in this 
materialistic age. Now if this twofold and threefold characteris- 
tic of our vocabulary were not well-nigh universal it would deserve 
but passing remark. But it is the big fact about English, the fact 
that especially concerns the man who calls himself practical and 
who seeks fluency and accuracy from his study of language. His 
rightful heritage is three or more words for every idea. Does he 
command them? Do they come when he needs them? Is he 
satisfied with the one word for building or house, or does he know 
also dwelling, shelter, domicile, habitation, residence, edifice, 
structure, fastness, stronghold, palace, cottage, hall, hovel, shelter, 
mansion, manor, castle, hut, fortress, construction, fortification, 
retreat, sanctuary—as he has need and occasion to use any one of 
these? These, whether of native or classical origin, are now indis- 
criminately English words. But practical young America will 
say, “‘Why should I be at the labor of studying Latin in order to 
add them to my usable vocabulary? Why not go straight to the 
dictionary or to a book of synonyms? Why not make lists and 
memorize them ?” One reason is that they will not stay memorized, 
if accumulated in any such wholesale or mechanical fashion. The 
dictionary will not tell you what you need to know unless you have 
enough Latin (1) to get the value of suffixes and prefixes, (2) to get 
the root-meaning, and (3) the training to discern the original image 
back of the root-meaning. These things are possible only as one 
acquires one’s words to meet a real and immediate need of expressing 
ideas. Chiefly they are the result of painstaking translation. 

A second reason is that what I have said above, about three 
words for every idea, is not strictly true. No matter how similar 
in meaning words may be, there is always a difference in their 
possible applications, a difference due to tone, spirit, temper, to the 
influence of associated words, or to arbitrary usage. The choice 
of words thus becomes a matter of telling or not telling the truth. 
Expertness in phrase-making and in the use of prepositions depends 
upon a true perception of root-images. Burke’s expression of a 
common idea, “In this posture things stood,’”’ reveals his sense for 
true association of images. Untrained by his Latin he would 
doubtless have said: “Things were about like that.” No one ever 
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achieves perfection in this difficult business; the deplorable fact 
is that so many young people never begin it at all. Even a little 
Latin or Greek is valuable here. At least it will enable one to 
detect the broader distinctions—to reach certainty about memo- 
randa, propaganda, and formulae, for instance—and it may induce 
good habit. At any rate, no vocational guide that I ever set eyes 
on is wise enough to tell any young American at the beginning 
of his high-school course that this part of his education may safely 
be neglected. Even an instructor of the deaf and dumb in mat- 
weaving must needs make an occasional distinction. And is it 
not true that the men of a half-century ago who spoke with such 
power against the classical training of their day were able to 
make the distinctions by which they carried their cause to victory 
mainly because they had enjoyed the benefits of that same classical 
training? Compare their utterances with those of the later breed 
of Philistines, and the difference is as great as that noted by Mark 
Twain between lightning and the lightning bug. 

The student of accuracy in English needs Latin or Greek in, 
order that he may master the Grammar of English. I am well 
aware that teachers of elementary Latin would like it if their pupils 
came to Latin fully competent in English grammar. The wish 
is vain. Only by comparison in kind can grammatical concepts 
be firmly fixed. A second language with which to compare the 
English procedure is a necessity if the English grammar is to be 
mastered. Thousands of people have testified to the fact that not 
until they studied a second language did English grammar become 
clear to them. And the second language should by all means be 
Latin, partly because of the completeness of its grammatical 
apparatus, but chiefly because the native English sentence was first 
made orderly, logical, serviceable, and efficient under the influence 
of the grammar of Latin. It was the destruction of the previous 
Latin civilization in England by the Danish invasions of the 
ninth century that suggested to Alfred the need of translations by 
the few priestly scholars still remaining who could render their 
services in English, or translate an epistle into the vernacular. 
“God Almighty be thanked,” wrote the pious king, as he thought 
of the ignorance of his clergy, ‘that we have now amy teachers in 
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office.” Translations followed during the next century, with the 
result that is usual when thought is transferred from a language 
that is equipped with a mature and logical syntax to a language 
still crude and primitive. The English sentence acquired something 
like a standard of grammatical and logical competency; not that 
Latin idiom was bodily transferred, but that English idiom became 
self-conscious and capable of self-improvement. The English of the 
average youth of today needs precisely that discipline. One of the 
chief benefits of the study of the Latin grammar and the practice 
of Latin composition is that the Latin syntax compels logical state- 
ment. The Latin sentence represses waywardness and teaches many 
lessons of method and order that are not easily or economically 
learned by practice in English alone. The English does not compel 
a boy to stop and think what he is about. He does not see the need 
of it. The English grammar is to him a superfluity and an impudent 
interference with the rights of man. He readily concedes, however, 
that it is necessary to attend to grammatical detail when he is 
trying to master another tongue. If that other tongue be Latin or 
Greek it gradually equips him with grammatical concepts that serve 
him equally well in practicing his own speech. The management 
of clauses, for instance, of tense, sequence, of indirect discourse, 
of linking apparatus, of position and preposition—so troublesome 
in writing English, is learned through Latin as a matter of necessity; 
it is seldom learned thoroughly through English alone, as any jour- 
nalist can testify or illustrate. The right attitude toward questions 
of English grammar is achieved only when there is possibility of 
constant comparison and contrast. It is not pertinent to my 
purpose here to bring forward the well-known fact that historically 
the Latinists in certain periods of English literature have not 
proved a salutary influence upon the English sentence. It is suffi- 
cient to note that the things complained of—involved clauses, and 
over-burdened sentences—are favorite faults of speech with those 
who have shunned Latin for fear of spoiling their English style. 
All that I have said has been on the purely practical level and 
addressed to the very youthful student, who in most cases is as 
yet no student at all. And all of it applies equally well to reading, 
to getting even familiar present-day thought from the printed page. 
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But the elementary student has needs beyond familiar and present- 
day thought. He cannot read with pleasure and freedom even / 
the carefully selected English classics that are set for him in the/ 
secondary schools unless through his Latin he has gotten an initia. 
tion into Roman and Greek ideas. Up to this very century English 
literature has been produced by people who were trained in classical 
ideas, or who, not being so trained, at least lived their lives in a 
society familiar with these. The student of English if devoid of 
Latin and Greek must pick and choose his reading with great care 
if he would maintain his interest for long. Unless he confine him- 
self to the Saturday Evening Post and the journal of his trade he 
will many times feel himself a stranger where the reader with even 
little Latin and less Greek will feel at home. He will find whole 
periods of English prose impossible and much of English verse 
beyond his imaginative reach. He must confine himself to the 
contemporaneous, and often suffer the feeling of detachment even 
there. He is debarred from real intellectual sympathy with no 
inconsiderable portion of nineteenth-century prose and verse—to 
mention only the more familiar names, with portions of Longfellow, 
Lowell, and Emerson, the Arnolds, the Brownings, the Morris’, 
Landor, Keats, Shelley, Byron, Tennyson, Wordsworth, Macaulay, 
Newman, George Eliot, Ruskin, Rossetti, Pater, and even Tom 
Moore. Of course this catalogue would grow very rapidly if he 
tried to extend his reading backward into the eighteenth, seven- 
teenth, and sixteenth centuries. No fewer than one hundred and 
twenty-five English poets and prose writers, including most of the 
great names, require mention in such books as Gayley’s Classic 
Myths in English Literature. It is not the large number of direct | 
allusions to the classics, however, that makes the trouble. The | 
difficulty lies deeper. One may work assiduously with reference 
books and may find in them many useful facts. But when the 
proper names are missing and phrases are encountered that lie 
one or two removes from plain statement, enjoyment must cease 
for the student who has no part in that literary inheritance which 
classical culture has bequeathed. To such a one, even Lowell’s 
prose will be full of mysterious subtleties and dark hints that are 
untraceable, and consequently offensive to the ignorant. Anybody 
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may learn a textbook statement about John Milton’s English prose 
and have it ready for examination; but like most things learned 
for examination it may as well be forgotten the next day by those 
who cannot read Milton’s English prose itself and get meaning out 
of it. The textbook of English literary history must be taken on 
faith by one who cannot verify even the statements which hurl 
themselves at him in the coarse print, to say nothing of the fine 
print and the footnotes. What real perception of the truth about 
the nature of the influences that are vaguely called classical and 
pseudo-classical can the Latinless student acquire? Yet these 
influences have been always present and at times they have domi- 
nated whole periods. The fact is that historical criticism may as 
well be abandoned by the student of English who can have no first- 
hand contact with the Latin writers that are said to have influenced 
English writers. Critical terms are baneful things when employed 
inaccurately. As for the scholar’s work in tracing the origins of 
literary forms and species, that is of course out of the question. 
Even the casual reader of English literary history comes not inffe- 
quently upon the names of Cicero, Vergil, Horace, Ovid, Terence, 
Plautus, Homer, and Theocritus—and little good it does him. 
Without a minimum (which I dare not specify) of reading in Latin 
and Greek, not much reliance can be placed upon the use of trans- 
lations by the English student, if trustworthy conclusions are 
expected. Imaginative sympathy will accomplish wonders, but 
imaginative sympathy must have at least a slight foundation on 
which to build. 

Aesthetic criticism is not a permanent refuge. No wonder that 
aesthetic criticism has gradually degenerated into mere personal 
opinion. The only possible step left is that already taken by some 
—to break utterly with the past, even with the very recent past, 
and to renounce and denounce all English writers whom we find not 
agreeable to our modernism. ‘The penalty that we shall pay for all 
this is already visible in the shallowness and whimsicality of much 
of our English instruction. The future of real English study is 
bound up with that of the other languages and especially Latin 
and Greek. The real issue is not between ancient and modern 
languages, nor between English and other modern languages. It 
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is between serious language-study and no worthy language-study 
at all—not even in English. When that issue is plainly discerned 
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the reaction may be expected. Meanwhile the preservation of 
| standards in the English work itself imposes upon English teachers 
everywhere the duty of promoting classical studies as a matter of 
self-interest. 
q , 
LATIN CREDITS OFFERED FOR ADMISSION 
Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 
4 Units 3 Units 2 Units | Offer Latin —. Percentage 
, College of Arts, Philosophy, and Science 
0 Sere 147 30 42 219 242 go 
r SG Senbcbaskes 169 25 73 267 296 go 
iiadcv stevens 152 43 7° 265 204 go 
ee 183 28 78 289 325 89 
'< College of Engineering 
DDE te snevinwnlen 94 28 74 196 267 73+ 
Ee er 104 49 68 221 291 76 
oo ack Kok 100 32 92 224 284 78+ 
ictiawdeeevtinn 115 35 104 254 344 74 
\ Home Economics Course 
RE cha kandctken 50 9 15 74 7 94 
- a ae 61 II 16 88 100 88 
0 Reet 57 6 30 93 107 87 
College of Agriculture (two units required) 
re eee 37 38 64 139 168 83 
RS oig waa mente 72 37 85 194 248 7 
j a tabi oweseny 67 4! 93 201 262 77 
| ET 88 44 84 216 304 71 
+ 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN 1og12 
PART II 





By Georce H. CHASE 
Harvard University 





In Northern Greece, as usual, the work of the Ephor Arvanito- 
poullos occupies the first place. In the spring and summer of 1912 
this indefatigable explorer turned his attention to the towers of 
the southern wall of Pagasae, which had not been examined before, 
and found there a rich booty of painted gravestones, architectural 
fragments, and reliefs. The single tower which was explored 
completely produced over two hundred new stelae with evidences 
of painting, and two other towers were discovered and left for later 
exploration. Arvanitopoullos reports that the towers were origin- 
ally much smaller than they are now, and were enlarged by inclos- 
ing the older portions with walls some five meters high. It is in 
these later additions that the stelae and architectural pieces are 
found. Above was raised a wall of bricks, of which considerable 
parts are preserved. On many of the bricks are the initials B A; 
these Arvanitopoullos interprets as ’A(vrioxos) B(acvAebs), and 
he argues that the repair of the walls was made by Antiochus 
III during his campaign in Greece in 191 B.c. The theory gains 
support from the fact that the city of Demetrias, which was appar- 
ently the old town of Pagasae enlarged and renamed by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes early in the third century, was used by Antiochus as 
his base of operations. On the other hand, Mr. A. Reinach has 
well suggested that the use of gravestones for building can hardly 
be attributed to a Greek and that it is more likely that Antiochus 
simply completed the repairs begun by the Roman garrison which 
occupied Demetrias in 197-193 B.c. In any case, these suggestions 
agree well with the evidence of the stelae themselves, which all 
seem to be earlier than the second century, B.c. In addition to the 
work at Pagasae, Dr. Arvanitopoullos reports that he discovered 
three new temples in Thessaly, one of them dedicated to Iacuxpara 
(Aphrodite ?), and mentions many tombs and chance finds. 
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At Halos in Phthiotis, Messrs. Wace and Thompson, of the 
British School, explored a large burial tumulus and also excavated 
a group of ten cist-tombs at the foot of the acropolis. In the 
tumulus were found the remains of sixteen funeral pyres. The 
bodies had been burned on the spot and covered with cairns of large 
slabs about two feet high; the tumulus of earth was erected later 
over the whole group. The offerings consisted of iron swords, 
knives, and spears, bronze fibulae, pins, etc., and geometric pottery, 
so that the burials are surely to be dated in the developed iron age, 
probably in the ninth century, B.c. The cist-graves appeared to 
be roughly contemporary, at least, the pottery was geometric; 
but the bodies in these graves were inhumed. Here, therefore, we 
have a new example of the existence of cremation and inhumation 
during the same period. 

At Corfu Dr. Dérpfeld continued the work begun last year under 
the patronage of the German Emperor. At the temple from which 
the pediment with the Gorgon came, the paved roadway between 
the temple and its altar was completely cleared, but the results 
were disappointing. Several small fragments of the superstructure 
of the temple were recovered, but nothing that adds materially 
to the discoveries of 1911 and nothing to show the name of the divin- 
ity to whom the temple was dedicated. Much more successful 
were the operations carried on at the famous ruined temple of 
Kardaki in the Villa of Monrepos, well known to all visitors to 
Corfu. The temple was explored by the English in 1822 and pub- 
lished by the Dilettanti (cf. Stuart and Revett, Antiquities of Athens, 
Suppl. Pls. 1-5). It was supposed to have been completely ruined 
since that time. The re-examination of the site showed that very 
little had been destroyed; the ruins had only been covered with 
earth and overgrown with vegetation. Dr. Dérpfeld’s careful study 
of the building enabled him to correct the former publication in 
many points and brought out a number of interesting details. 
Though the Doric columns are of a type which would be dated in 
the sixth century, the walls show a very early type of construction, 
consisting in the lower courses of small stones bonded with clay and 
faced on the outside with stone slabs. The upper parts must have 
been built either of small stones and clay or of crude brick. The 
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architrave had a sima molding at the top and there is no evidence 
of a frieze of triglyphs and metopes. Inside the temple the lower 
part of the base for the statue is preserved, measuring 4.65 2.25 
meters. As to the identification, Dr. Dérpfeld suggests that the 
temple, closely associated as it is with the spring of Kardaki, may 
well have been dedicated to Apollo as the god of healing. Certain 
architectural fragments, he thinks, come from a sanctuary of the 
Nymphs connected with the spring, and he argues that the state- 
ment of Timaeus (Schol. A pollon. Rhod. 4. 1217 and 1153) that the 
marriage of Jason and Media was celebrated yearly at Corcyra by 
a sacrifice to Apollo at his temple and to the Nymphs and the 
Nereids in a grotto may have reference to this very temple. In 
addition to the work at these two places, Dr. Dérpfeld undertook 
tentative excavations at other points in the island. Several sites 
which have been thought to mark the position of the town of the 
Phaeacians were examined, but without success; no traces of 
Mycenaean culture were found at any of them. The search is to 
be continued, however, especially on the northwest coast and in 
the islands adjacent to it, since here, opposite Cape Kephali (the 
ancient Phalakron), lies the small island which in antiquity was 
thought to represent the Phaeacian ship (cf. Od. 13, 161 ff. and 
Pliny, N.H. 4. 53) and which even today is called capa: from its 
resemblance to a vessel with sails spread. 

While Dr. Dérpfeld is thus endeavoring to give the Phaeacians 
“‘a local habitation,” the hunt for the palace of Ulysses is being 
carried on by Mr. Goekoop. He, however, holds that the Homeric 
Ithaca is to be sought not in Leucas, but in Cephallenia, and accord- 
ingly, in the summer of 1912, he advanced the necessary funds for 
the further exploration of that island. The places for tentative 
investigations were designated by Mr. Goekoop, the actual digging 
was undertaken by the Greek Archaeological Society. The palace 
of Ulysses has not been found, but the work has resulted in a number 
of discoveries, of which the most important are a building of the 
archaic period, probably a Doric temple, and a chamber tomb 
containing ten unplundered graves cut in the floor, with vases, 
spearheads, and other objects of Mycenaean type. 

In Italy, Pompeii again deserves first mention. Along the 
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Strada dell’ Abbondanza excavations were carried on at two points. 
Everywhere houses and shops were found in a remarkably good 
state of preservation, and this part of the town is evidently destined 
to become one of the show places of Pompeii. One very noticeable 
peculiarity is that many of the houses are provided with a second 
story, which usually projects over the street and is open in front. 
The commonest arrangement of the front of the cenacula, or second- 
story rooms, consists of a pair of columns between half-columns 
backed up to pilasters, with grooves for the insertion of wooden 
shutters, by which the room could be wholly or partially enclosed. 
The excavations have not yet been carried far enough back from 
the street to show the number and the extent of these apartments. 
One house has a true hanging balcony, built with a slope toward 
one end, where two openings connecting with lead pipes were 
arranged to carry off rainwater. One of the pipes conducted the 
water into a cistern in the shop below, the other discharged into 
the street. Thus the balcony served as a sort of impluvium pensile. 
Among the smaller objects found in the cenacula the most interest- 
ing are numerous fragments of drinking dishes for birds; in one 
place many such fragments were found together, suggesting that 
here a large aviary was maintained. The excavators have spent 
much time and energy in supporting the second-story apartments 
in position. A good idea of their success can be gained from the 
picture published in the Bolletino d’Arte for 1912, p. 476. 

The ground-floor rooms, as usual, are mostly given over to 
shops and several of these are unusually well preserved. In the 
thermopolium of which I spoke in my last report, the counter with 
its pots for warm liquids was found practically intact. On the 
counter were various receptacles for wine and other drinkables, as 
well as pitchers, drinking-cups, and lamps. One of the pitchers 
has the form of a cock, another that of a dog lying down. There 
were also on the counter five coins of silver and thirty-eight of 
bronze, eloquent witnesses to the haste with which the shop was 
abandoned at the time of the catastrophe. Along the walls and 
leaning against the counter were tall storage amphorae, and above 
them in some places were various objects which had apparently 
stood on wooden shelves above. Along one of the walls were traces 
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of a wooden stairway, which probably led to a second-story room. 
The Italian authorities very wisely decided to leave the room, 
so far as possible, in the condition in which it was found. A glass 
case was built to enclose the objects on the counter, the large 
bronze lamp which formed the principal means of lighting the shop 
was hung from a new standard, and the thermopolium now presents 
an appearance not very unlike that which it presented in 79 A.D. 
An excellent photograph, taken after the ‘‘restoration,” is published 
in the Bolletino d’Arte for 1912 (Fig. 19, between pp. 20 and 21). 

In another shop a large leaden pot with traces of linen cloth 
in the bottom is still in place over a cylindrical block of masonry, 
suggesting that this was a dyeing establishment or infectorium; 
and the conjecture is confirmed by an inscription on a nearby 
pilaster, Calventium ti. v. i. d. infectores rog. In another are con- 
siderable remains of a fuller’s press which agrees in many details 
with the representation of such a press in the well-known painting, 
Mau-Kelsey, Pompeii, Fig. 227. 

Among the paintings discovered during the year, the following 
are, perhaps, the most noteworthy: Venus Pompeiana in a chariot 
drawn by elephants between Fortuna and Abundantia; Mercury 
hastening out of a small temple; Hercules leading a pig for sacrifice; 
four divinities, Sol, Jupiter, Mercury, and Luna, painted on four 
blocks of stuccoed stone which were set into a wooden framework 
and formed the architrave above a passageway; and a remarkably 
vivid representation of a sacred procession with the seated image 
of a goddess, stopping to sacrifice at a small altar. Of the inscrip- 
tions it is impossible to write at length. C. Julius Polybius, whom 
I mentioned last year, again appears in the election notices, and 
again his candidacy is favored by a woman, Cuculla, whose name 
he has vainly tried to erase. The inscription, C. Cuspium Pansam 
aed. o. v. f. Purpurio cum Paridianis, is interesting for its reference 
to the claque of the popular actor Paris. And the graffito: 

Hic fuimus cari duo nos sine fine sodales 
Nomina si..... 
is tantalizing in its mutilation. 

At Rome, besides the usual chance finds, considerable system- 

atic work was done. In the Forum Romanum the eastern end 
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of the nave of the Bascilica Aemilia was cleared as far as the north 
wall. In the Forum of Nerva one of the two columns that stood 
inside the bounding walls—the well-known Colonnacce—was 
excavated. The excavation reached a depth of over sixteen feet 
below the level of the modern street, a striking proof of the change 
of level in this part of Rome. In the Forum of Trajan part of the 
eastern exedra was laid bare in the vicinity of the Torre delle Milizie. 
In the Golden House of Nero one of the rooms which has long been 
unvisited was cleared and made accessible. It is well known that 
numerous apartments of Nero’s famous palace are preserved under- 
neath the ruins of the Thermae of Trajan. The paintings in these 
rooms were known in the renaissance and were studied by Raphael 
and by Giovanni da Udine; indeed, they are said to have inspired 
Raphael to paint his famous frescoes in the Loggie of the Vatican 
and in the Villa Madama. Since the eighteenth century, however, 
many of the rooms have been closed. Some time ago the German 
critic Weege obtained permission to examine them. To his sur- 
prise he found the paintings in a good state of preservation and 
induced the Italian government to allow him to clear the most 
accessible of the rooms, containing the fresco called “‘Coriolanus 
and his wife and mother”’ by the critics of the eighteenth century— 
really a Hector and Andromache. The result was so happy that 
it is hoped that some of the other rooms will ultimately be opened. 

But the most extensive operations in Rome were those conducted 
by Commendatore Boni on the Palatine and by Lanciani in the 
Baths of Caracalla. Of the former I have seen no very complete 
account, but it appears that the state apartments of the Flavian 
palace were completely cleared, as well as parts of the central 
portion, which until lately were covered by the Villa Mills. Below 
are many traces of earlier occupation, walls of houses of the late 
Republican period and the early Empire, and even, in some places, 
prehistoric pottery. In the houses are numerous remains of paint- 
ings, some of which were seen and inaccurately copied in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, but were afterwards covered up 
and forgotten. The accounts that I have seen speak of the exist- 
. ence of elaborate arrangements for raising water to the upper levels; 
of the supposed base of the Imperial throne in a room which 
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Commendatore Boni calls the “Coronation Room”; and of a 
series of frescoes based on the Iliad, which he dates in the first 
century, B.c. and which, he argues, might have been studied by 
Virgil. But until the more definite official report is published, no 
very exact account of such details can be given. 

The work in the Baths of Caracalla had for its principal object 
the clearing of the subordinate structures inside the western 
bounding wall and the investigation of the underground passages 
with which the Baths are honeycombed. The rooms and courts 
along the walls appear to have been places of public resort, supple- 
mentary to the similar apartments in the main building. The most 
interesting is a large room which was clearly a library, with rec- 
tangular niches in the walls for book cupboards and steps that led 
uptothem. ‘The passages, which had never been carefully explored 
though many of them were known, were found to run under the 
main structure, the garden, and the apartments along the surround- 
ing walls. They were probably used for service and storage. The 
main passage on the west, which was carefully examined, is some 
twenty feet wide. Near the entrance it expands into a room of 
considerable size. In later times this hall was used as a sanctuary 
of Mithras, and in this remodeled form it is excellently preserved. 
It measures some 23Xg.70 meters and is thus the largest Mith- 
raeum yet discovered. The single objects include an interesting 
statue of Venus Anadyomene, unfortunately headless, and a frag- 
mentary copy of the Hermes Propylaios of Alcamenes. A rather 
gruesome reminder of the later days of Rome appeared in one of the 
subterranean passages; eight or nine skeletons half buried under a 
mass of stones are very probably the remains of mediaeval inhabit- 
ants of the city who were killed by the sudden collapse of a vault as 
they were taking out stones for building. 

The never ceasing conflict between the old Rome and the new 
was emphasized by two events during the year. In arranging the 
approaches for a new freight house near the Porta Maggiore, the 
workmen uncovered many remains of aqueducts. Most of these 
had to be destroyed, but a part of the channel of the Anio Novus, 
with an inspection shaft, was preserved—the only part of this 
aqueduct now visible inside the city. Much discussion, also, was 
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aroused by a change proposed in the new electric railway which is 
to connect Ostia with Rome. In place of the two subway “‘tubes”’ 
under the Palatine and the Capitoline which were called for in the 
original plans, it was proposed to carry the line in an open cut, 
destroying some parts of the Circus Maximus and injuring the 
proposed Passeggiata Monumentale. The new plan raised a 
storm of protest and it is greatly to be hoped that it will not be 
carried out. 

Among the chance finds of the year, two tombstones are perhaps 
worthy of mention because of unusual expressions. The first, 
which was set up by Ti. Caesius Advena in honor of his wife, 
Caesia Daphne, after the usual formulae, concludes: Haec sine ulla 
corporis sui vexatione die vii flente super se marito cuius manus 
super oculos suos tenebat debitum naturae solvit. The second was 
erected by P. Aelius Aug. lib. Peculiaris (a freedman of the emperor 
Hadrian) in memory of a certain Euhelpistus. Besides the common 
expressions we find: florentes annos mors subito eripuit, anima 
innocentissima, quem medici secarunt et occiderunt. The pentam- 
eter florentes . . . . eripuit has not been found before, though it 
resembles the hexameter florentes annos subito nox abstulit atra of 
CIL XI, 5074, but even more unusual is the reference to the 
medici, with its curiously modern feeling. 

Outside of Rome, the most important excavations that I have 
noted were those at Cumae, at Ostia, and at Caere. At Cumae, 
Professor Gabrici began work on one of the lower terraces of the 
acropolis, southeast of the summit, and found traces of a pre- 
Hellenic settlement which existed down to the eighth century, B.c., 
and also the platform of a large temple, approached by a winding 
road. Below were massive walls, which apparently served the 
double purpose of supporting the terrace and forming part of the 
defenses of the citadel. The temple had six by ten columns and 
is said to date from the first century, B.c. The divinity to whom it 
was dedicated is doubtful. Near it were found two dedications to 
Jupiter Tonans, an inscription in honor of Apollo, and fragments 
of a marble frieze on which a lyre appears. The question is further 
complicated by the fact that some or all of these stones might have 
fallen from the acropolis, where there are traces of another temple. 
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On the whole it seems probable that the temple on the acropolis 
was the famous temple of Apollo (cf. Virgil, Aen. vi. 19) and that 
the lower temple was dedicated to Jupiter. One argument that 
has considerable weight is that the temple of Apollo was evidently 
visible to one who approached Cumae from the north (cf. Statius, 
Silv. iv. 3. 114-16), and the newly cleared lower temple was not so 
visible; but it is to be hoped that later excavations will produce 
more definite evidence. 

At Ostia the clearing of the barracks of the Vigiles, the baths, 
and the adjoining palaestra was completed, some work was done 
in the theater and the necropolis, and excavations below the Via dei 
Vigili revealed the existence of earlier houses through which the 
street had been cut. In one of these was found a large black and 
white mosaic containing representations of four provinces, Sicily, 
Africa, Egypt, and perhaps Spain, and of four of the winds. Even 
more interesting, as evidence for the maritime importance of Ostia, 
are two mosaics from the neighborhood of the theater. In one 
two ships are represented, and below them a tower. In the field 
are dolphins, and above the ships the inscription NAVICVLARI 
MISVENSES HIC. The room evidently belonged to a schola of 
navicularii, who took their name from Misua on the gulf of Carthage 
(cf. Pliny, N.H. 5.24). The second mosaic contains three dolphins 
(one with a Cupid on his back), two medallions, each enclosing a 
bust (the better preserved one crowned with ears of grain), and the 
inscription NAVICVLARI MVSLV..A..HIC.. Professor Vag- 
lieri suggests for the mutilated word Muslu(v)itani, with reference 
to the town of Musluvium in Mauretania. The crown of one of 
the busts suggests the grain trade, and both mosaics emphasize 
the African trade relations of Ostia. 

Finally, at Caere several new tombs were discovered and some 
of those previously known were further explored. The principal 
finds were vases and in some cases these were left in situ, to show 
the arrangement. The bases of the tumuli were shown to be formed, 
in general, of the natural tufa rock, cut in imitation of masonry, 
with boldly profiled moldings. Good photographs of some of 
the mounds are published in the Bolletino d’Arte, 1912, 481 and 483. 
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Twenty-five years ago it was plain sailing for the Greek pro- 
fessor. His business was to teach the Greek language to prepared 
students, and he had enough of such students to teach. His Fresh- 
men, if they wanted the degree of Bachelor of Arts, came with a 
three years’ preparation in Greek; and not only were they obliged 
to continue studying Greek for at least two years in college, but 
after that a very decent number of them went on with it of their 
own accord. The various Greek courses were given in general upon 
about the same plan. A small portion of an author was very care- 
fully translated and explained, the student got a severe mental 
training in the process, gained more or less facility in translating 
Greek, exercised his English vocabulary to its advantage, and 
incidentally picked up bits of knowledge about various sides of 
Greek life and about the debt which our language and civilization 
owe the Greeks. To be sure there might be work in Greek prose 
composition, and a certain amount of supplementary reading in 
Greek history or the history of Greek literature. But these were 
minor exceptions. For graduate students, it is true, much more 
was done, but I have in mind in this article only the average course 
for undergraduates. Furthermore, what I shall say applies more 
fully to institutions west of the Hudson River than to those east 
of it, although there are none that can be regarded as complete 
exceptions. 

The Greek department, as everybody knows, was affected more 
than others by the growth of the elective system, and especially 
by the introduction of the omnibus degree. These movements 
allowed the public to pick out its studies, with the result that high- 
school Greek classes rapidly decreased in size and in many cases 
disappeared entirely. So one college after another introduced 
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courses in beginning Greek. These elementary courses were often 
taken up with reluctance on the part of the instructor, who felt 
that he was doing high-school work, and complained that the times 
were out of joint. But complain or not, there was no escape; and 
there is now hardly a college where the elementary courses are not 
given. 

Even when invited to this feast, the public still made excuses. 
Not many took beginning Greek in college after all, and the pro- 
fessor who had once been accustomed to a hundred students now 
taught twenty, including the beginners. The resulting ignorance 
of Greek was bad enough in itself, but it brought with it also ignor- 
ance o* the Greeks and what they did in the world, a thing intoler- 
able in young men and women who were to be stamped as educated 
people. Now many students who would not take the language 
could be reached by courses in Greek civilization, in which know]l- 
edge of the language was not required. And so Greek depart- 
ments have more and more been giving such courses, usually taking 
up some one department of Greek life, such as Greek literature 
(in translation), Greek art, private life, or philosophy. And in 
spite of the opposition these courses have met with in some quarters, 
they are evidently here to stay as part of the Greek department’s 
work. 

The result is that where the business of the department formerly 
consisted of one thing, it now includes three things, namely: 
teaching prepared students of the language, teaching beginners in 
the language, and giving instruction in Greek civilization apart 
from the language. The changes have rudely disturbed the former 
comfortable program. And it is the main purpose of this article 
to look these changes squarely in the face, and discover what drops 
of comfort the professor of Greek, actual or prospective, may after 


all find in them. 


It is plain that there has been a great loss, in that the number of 
people studying Greek has been so much reduced. The Greek 
professor feels this most keenly, and it is natural that he should, 
for the original literature is the thing he is most fond of. Perhaps 
he might be pardoned if he overestimated the loss, and I think he 
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had better confess that in some respects he has done this. To take 
first the matter of mental training. No one will deny that the 
mental training of the study of Greek is splendid—if the student 
really gets it. And of course if he takes Greek he will get it. 
Unfortunately the equation is not so simple as that. There is 
another quantity to be reckoned with, one that has been increasingly 
obtrusive in recent years. The late Professor Seymour of Yale 
once said to me, “If the classics go to the wall, it will be largely 
through the use of literal translations.” And it is indeed useless 
to say much about mental training when the “‘pony”’ does the real 
work. Twenty years or so ago there was still a considerable feeling 
among college students that the use of the pony was not quite 
honorable. That feeling has largely died out, and it is hardly too 
much to say that the practice is now adopted by three-quarters of 
the students of Latin and Greek. In some cases it seems even to be 
done on principle, for a recent graduate of Yale said to me in all 
seriousness, “‘You don’t mean to say that a man loses mental 
training by using a pony! Why, the best mental training a man 
can get is to read that trot, and then go to class and try to get the 
right English word tacked on to the right Greek word!” I fear this 
is all too typical of the present undergraduate’s notion of mental 
training. There may be a right use of translations, but the under- 
graduate will never find it, nor will he stick to it if someone points 
it out to him. 

Then some weight must be given the complaints English teachers 
make about the effect of Greek and Latin study upon the use of 
English. Whatever they will admit about the good results of such 
study, they will not let us forget that there have been some bad 
ones. Greek and Latin habits of speech, of which the most con- 
spicuous is the tendency to keep working the participle, have gotten 
into the English of classical students and have been hard to get out. 
So the loss of English training formerly gained by the study of 
Greek has not been entirely unmitigated. 

But what about the decreasing appreciation and enjoyment 
of Greek literature? The study of translations must be largely a 
study of content, for style is to a great degree a matter of rhythm 
and arrangement, both of which vanish in translation. Really to 
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appreciate Greek literature or any literature, one must of course 
be able to read the original, taking in the meaning and feeling the 
rhythm at the same time. Here is where the great loss ought to 
come. And it is perhaps because it ought to come that we Greek 
teachers have sometimes been too deaf to the claim that it has not 
come. Opponents of Greek often declare that undergraduates 
have seldom acquired enough facility in reading Greek to allow 
them to get much idea of a Greek writer’s movement and style. 
I think it is time to admit cheerfully that on the whole they are 
right, and to discard from among the causes of our gloom the loss 
of this particular result of Greek study, which has had such a 
feeble existence. 

Finally, the information about Greek civilization which under- 
graduates picked up under the older system was of a very piecemeal 
and unsystematic kind. And when it came to the influences of 
Greek work in the world, they got little more than a taste of the 


subject. 


Now all this must not be understood as an admission that the 
study of Greek in the past has been a failure. The present writer 
is not trying to exhort his colleagues to sing their morituri sumus 
with good cheer, because forsooth they deserve to perish. The 
loss that has come with the falling off of Greek study has been a 
very great one indeed, and cannot really be repaired except by a 
revival of that study. But the sooner one faces the facts, the more 
quickly will he readjust himself. And then it does somewhat dispel 
the discouragement of the age of iron to realize that even the golden 
age had its flaws. 

This alone, to be sure, would be cold comfort. It is more to the 
point that the Greek professor now has in his own hands the power 
to remedy these former defects, and to show that instruction in the 
Greek language can be everything he claims it should be. This is 
one of the real beauties of the present situation. Formerly the 
high-school teacher might be at fault, or at any rate it was easy for 
the professor to think so. Now, however, when beginning Greek 
is taught in college, the professor has absolutely virgin soil to work 
upon. The problem is brought straight to his door, and he can 
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wrestle with it himself. Then when he has worked it out, he can 
go to the high-school teacher and carry the solution there. 

To my mind, the professor’s first duty toward the study of 
Greek is to eliminate the use of translations. We have trifled with 
this pest too long, looking sternly out of one eye while we winked 
with the other. It is partly the fault of instructors that students 
take the use of translations so lightly. The habit has now got down 
into the high schools, as indeed it was bound to do, so that a good 
foundation in the study of any language—not simply Greek alone— 
is none too common a thing. The instructor who thinks he can 
usually tell when a man is using a translation cannot convince me. 
One has only to say that to students and watch them smile. And 
while we will punish a man for handing in another man’s theme, we 
lie down helplessly before a kind of borrowing, which, though not so 
flagrant, is as truly subversive of an important purpose of our study. 
But what use in forbidding it when it is so hard to detect? At the 
time bicycles were particularly popular, the state of Massachusetts 
made the theft of a bicycle a very serious offense, just because of 
the difficulty in detecting it. We must do the same with the use 
of translations. They should be forbidden absolutely, and the 
penalty made severe enough to prevent chances being taken. Then 
we shall have the right to talk with emphasis about the mental 
exercise demanded by the study of Greek. 

To keep Greekisms out of the student’s English is only a matter 
of constant watchfulness. The remedy does not lie in eliminating 
the practice of literal translation, for that is a pedagogical asset, 
if not a pedagogical necessity. But the trouble has usually come 
from allowing such translation to pass for the finished product 
instead of the preliminary rough work. The best teacher may 
coach his students to use literal translation as a means of getting 
at the thought and becoming accustomed to the Greek order, but 
he will insist that the thought when gotten shall in every case 
be transferred to natural English before the exercise is regarded as 
finished. The Greek and English idioms are so different that this 
transfer makes great demands both upon the mental energy and 
upon the vocabulary of the student, and becomes a particularly 
effective means of intellectual training and of practice in the use 
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of English. Cicero said that the most potent influence in forming 
his style was translation from the Greek. The college professor 
now has the opportunity to make the most of the same instrument. 

But the most vital question affecting the future study of Greek 
is the question whether or not students can really be taught to read 
Greek in college. This does not mean read in the sense of translate, 
but read as one reads German or French. On this question hangs 
the student’s prospect of real appreciation and enjoyment of the 
literature. It would hardly be right to claim that it had already 
been answered in the affirmative. No doubt there have been 
students who learned to read, but they have been the exception 
rather than the rule. Certainly the number of men who have 
studied Greek from five to seven years without being really able 
to read it has been an uncomfortably large one. And right here 
is the professor’s greatest chance. If he can demonstrate that 
a man of average ability can learn to read Greek as well in four 
years, let us say, as he can learn to read German in three, then 
there is hope that Greek may again occupy a very substantial 
place in the curriculum. I believe that it can be done, and that 
it will be done generally if college teachers earnestly address them- 
selves toit. Greek syntax is easy, especially when one has studied 
Latin. Greek forms are easy, except the verb. Prose composi- 
tion should be practically given up and attention concentrated 
on the reading. There are then three things to master, the verb, 
the vocabulary, and the habit of taking in the thought in the Greek 
order. I see no reason in the nature of things why the right sort 
of practice should not master all three, just as it masters similar 
difficulties in German. Somehow the college professor is likely to 
feel that it reduces his standing as a scholar to become noticeably 
active in trying to improve pedagogical methods. It is like leaving 
the word of God to serve tables. Now every man of sense believes 
a teacher should keep up his independent study and investigation; 
but it is probably true that the teacher could do as much for the 
cause by working on the problem of teaching students to read Greek 
as he could by any piece of research he has on hand. 


But what of the courses in Greek civilization? The offering 
of such courses, it is true, has in general been brought about by 
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force of circumstances, for there seemed to be no other way of 
reaching any considerable number of students. Can the Greek 
department, then, find in these courses anything except a bitter 
pill which it must swallow in order to save itself from ruin? It 
may encourage an affirmative answer to remember that at Harvard 
University a course in Greek private life, which does not require 
knowledge of the language, was begun by Professor John Williams 
White thirty years ago. And yet, from some things that are said, 
one might think that the department that gave such courses had 
fallen from grace and yielded basely to the degeneracy of the times. 
A Greek professor in a prominent eastern college told me not long 
ago that he had “‘not yet fallen so low”’ as to give a course in Greek 
literature through translations. It is true that these courses are 
not so good for the student as the vigorous training of the language. 
They can never be a substitute for the language. But neither does 
anybody think they can be; and the student who sees the difference 
between French and French history or between Italian and Italian 
art, will not be led to believe that through the courses in Greek 
civilization he is getting the results of the old Greek training in a 
new and easy way. 

But whatever the motive for the introduction of the courses in 
question, and however they compare in value with the study of the 
language itself, it still remains to be said that they are thoroughly 
worth while when compared with other things the student takes. 
The purpose of education, as far as content goes, is to gain a knowl- 
edge of the world. But there is no single phenomenon, unless it 
be the appearance of Christianity, that holds a place of such 
supreme importance in the march of the world’s progress as does 
the civilization of the Greeks. And even if one takes a more practi- 
cal view of education, and thinks the purpose of it is to enable him 
to understand the world just as he sees it about him, even then he 
needs to trace back to their source in ancient Greece the many 
streams of influence that have flowed down to us and are still run- 
ning in our time. Who can really understand the architecture he 
sees every day, or the mythology he finds imbedded in modern 
literature, without going back to ancient Greece? But why go 
into these well-known details? It has often been said that we 
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must understand the life of the Greeks in order fully to understand 
our own. 

And yet after all do we need to go back? Our modern writers, 
thinkers, and artists have used most of the materials turned out by 
ancient Greece, and worked them into their own productions. Let 
us take them as we find them there, and think nothing about 
sources or origins. To an over-busy age, this sounds sensible. But 
in the only parallel case, namely that of our religion, it is precisely 
what we do not do. The Hebrew teachings have been used, 
digested, assimilated, and reproduced with later and more original 
matter by modern theologians, preachers, and writers. Nearly all 
the important teachings of the Bible can be found imbedded in 
modern publications. In.a religious discussion between Harvard 
students one of the company insisted, with a certain kind of truth, 
that a well-known Harvard professor had given to the world a 
higher revelation of God than had Jesus Christ. Nevertheless 
we keep going back directly to the teachings and life of the great 
founder of our religion. We insist on hearing the old, old story. 
It is refreshing to throw aside the complicated superstructure that 
later thinkers have built up, and get back to the solid and simple 
foundations. And who that knows the march of civilization will 
deny that the solid and simple foundations of our intellectual and 
artistic life are found in ancient Greece just as truly as the founda- 
tions of our religious life are found in ancient Palestine? It is 
equally refreshing, clarifying, and stimulating to get back to them, 
only the fact is not as generally recognized. And how will the fact 
be generally recognized, if we rigidly interpose the language 
between the public and the revelations of Greece ? 

After all we are really not in the habit of insisting ruthlessly upon 
originals. We teach the important lessons of Palestine through 
translation. And we do not tie ourselves to originals in the study 
of art. We feel that casts and photographs are not only necessary 
but worth while. Of course the best way to study Greek civiliza- 
tion is to do it with a knowledge of the language. And it is equally 
true that it would be far better to study the original works of art 
than to get one’s acquaintance with them through reproductions. 
But all cannot do it that way. Neither under present conditions 
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can all learn the lessons of Greek life by going to the original 
language. To be sure the difficulties in the way are of a very differ- 
ent sort, and far more students could take Greek than do actually 
take it. But even the student who has studied the Greek language 
for several years can take courses of the kind now in question with 
profit. At Harvard University, students of the language, eve: 
graduate students, have for thirty years been taking the course in 
Greek private life started by Professor White. The catalogue of a 
state university in the Middle West expressly states that the course 
in translated Greek literature can be taken with advantage by 
students of the language. In fact such students find in systematic 
courses on Greek civilization something that was lacking under the 
old order of things. For these courses serve to gather up the broken 
threads of information which the language student has incidentally 
gathered while reading his pieces of the literature, and weave them 
up with much that he has never learned into something symmetrical 
and well rounded. 

Why should it be thought a fall from grace for the Greek depart- 
ment to make the great thoughts and works of ancient Greece an 
independent subject for teaching? Why in fact should it not 
be its business to put the modern world in touch with ancient life 
on every side and in every way possible? The Greeks are as 
important for us in the realm of the intellect and of aesthetics as 
the Hebrews are in the realm of religion. But we employ an army 
of specialists to talk to us from countless pulpits in order to keep 
in touch with the products of Hebrew genius in religion, and even 
if they have forgotten the Hebrew alphabet we do not feel any lack 
of dignity in their calling. Of course Greek is far more worth 
learning than Hebrew, and its alphabet is not so easily forgotten. 
But so long as we insist that every man ought to get benefit from 
his Hebrew inheritance; so long as the thoughts, visions, faith, love, 
of the ancient Hebrews are given to the layman for his weekly food, 
we have no right to feel that ancient Greece cannot greatly benefit 
the modern world except through her language. And if the Hel- 
lenist be not the man to teach the gospel of Hellenism, then who is ? 

But Greek courses without Greek are not enough as a discipline. 
This is the point, I suspect, where many minds have felt the rub all 
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along. And the simplest answer to that objection is that if you 
allow it you rule out of the curriculum your courses in English 
literature, in philosophy, and in history. For the material and 
methods of a course in translated Greek literature are of the same 
sort as those of a course in English literature; philosophy is the same 
in the department of Greek as in that of philosophy; and the other 
courses in Greek civilization match the work of the department 
of history. There is the same kind of mental effort on both sides, 
and an equal chance for mental discipline. To be sure it can never 
be the strenuous discipline given by the study of the Greek language. 
But the professor still offers the student the language. The 
student who wants a thorough cultural training will take it, if 
he gets good advice; and it is as good for him as ever. In fact, 
as has been said above, the professor now has the opportunity to 
make it better than ever. 


But the teacher of Greek may find still further comfort in the 
fact that the non-language courses—to use an ill-sounding term— 
are good for himself. This, it is true, applies more to the small 
college than to the large university with its more numerous instruc- 
tors. But the professor in the small college is much the more 
common type, and he is more likely to give the non-language courses 
himself. These courses add variety to his work, for they require 
methods different from those employed in the language study, and 
they keep him moving over more extensive fields, bringing him 
constantly in touch with a far larger number of problems. Not only 
is his knowledge of Greek civilization bound to be rounded out, but 
fruitful spots for investigation are brought to his notice. For 
several years I have given at Adelbert College the most general 
kind of course, one that starts with a brief review of Greek civiliza- 
tion and then traces the influences of that civilization down through 
the Roman Empire, the Middle Ages, and the Renaissance, to 
modern times. This course is intended to be an introduction to 
the work of the department, and it teaches the very least that any 
educated man ought to know about the Greeks. It may be looked 
upon as an extreme instance of the non-language idea. But I am 
sure it has been a valuable thing for the students, and I know that 
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to the instructor it has been not only a most fascinating study, but 
also an inexhaustible source of knowledge and illumination, for 
it requires a study of the later ages as well as an acquaintance with 
Greek civilization itself. Furthermore, in giving the more general 
courses the teacher has his educational sympathies broadened. 
When he teaches Greek literature in translation he has to face the 
constant problem of the English teacher, namely, how to lead the 
student to an enjoyment of the literature, and at the same time 
give him some real study and thinking. And in other courses he 
begins to realize what the difficulties and labors of the history 
teacher are, and finds in them a new challenge to his thinking 
powers. For his own sake, indeed, why should he wish to get back 
to the older and narrower set of courses ? 

He would be glad, of course, to have more students in the lan- 
guage, and he certainly ought to have them, for apart from the 
matter of discipline, the language is the most splendid production 
of Greek genius. But he has a right to feel that when he is trying 
to perfect methods of teaching beginning Greek, and trying to 
spread a knowledge of the Greeks and of our Greek inheritance, he 
is laying the best foundation that can now be laid for a future 
increase in the number of those studying the language. For when 
people realize what Greek and the Greeks mean to the world, they 
will begin to suggest to their friends, relatives, sons, and daughters, 
that the really cultivated man and woman ought to study Greek, 
especially if it has been demonstrated that the average student can 
really learn to read Greek in college. 
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THE GENITIVE AND ABLATIVE OF DESCRIPTION 


By Epmunp D. CRESSMAN 
University of Kansas 


What is the difference between the genitive of description and 
the ablative of description? The usual statements in the grammars 
are based on a distinction between permanent and transitory quali- 
ties, or between internal and external, essential and special. For 
example, Bennett explains the genitive construction as a develop- 
ment from the genitive of possession, which gives the idea of per- 
manency; e.g., originally magnae virtutis homo was “‘virtue’s man”’; 
similarly, the ablative construction is of sociative origin (accom- 
paniment) as seen in serpens immani cor pore labitur. Mr. George 
Edwards, in a thesis on this subject, brought to light many facts of 
usuage, but his explanation for them, which is the same as Bennett’s, 
has been disproved by Professor Hale (TAPA, XXXI, 31). The 
latter derives the genitive of description from the genitive of pos- 
session and the explanatory genitive; the ablative, from the abla- 
tive of accompaniment, of separation, and the locative ablative; and 
his practical rules are based on this theory. I shall try to prove 
that Professor Hale’s theory is correct in the main, as far as it goes; 
but I believe that it requires modifications, and that we must add 
the genitive of value as a starting-point for the genitive of descrip- 
tion, instead of regarding it as a development from the latter 
construction. 

According to Professor Hale, the ablative of accompaniment 
(this term used in its wider sociative sense) was the oldest way of 
expressing a quality, e.g., magna virtute homo. ‘The possessive idea 
would here be impossible. Then, after analogy with genitives of 
possession like eius generis, the case developed a descriptive power, 
and general nouns meaning kind, class, etc., came to be used also 
in the genitive. 

If it be assumed that this was the way in which the construction 
arose, the remaining facts and limitations of the construction can 
easily be accounted for. Genus is found a few times in the ablative 
when it would be expected to be in the genitive, because the two 
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meanings which the noun has, “kind” and “race,” or “family” are 
not always distinct. ius modi remained in the genitive because of 
its extreme commonness, also because eo modo took on an adverbial 
force. 

With numerals the genitive remained the only possible case, 
being originally the case of more exact definition. To say “a ditch 
with three feet’’ would be impossible. 

Words denoting parts of the body were originally used only in 
the idea of accompaniment, e.g., “‘a man with a big nose,” not “ 
man belonging to a big nose.”” However, statura, forma, corpus, 
tend to suggest the idea of measure, or kind, and are sometimes in 
the genitive, sometimes in the ablative. 

These origins account also for the necessary modifier. We want 
to know to what class a man belongs; what kind of a nose he has; 
how many feet there are in the ditch. 

Most grammars make the genitive of description the source for 
the genitive of value; such a classification implies a wide use of the 
former construction. 

If Professor Hale’s theory as to the two sources of the descrip- 
tive genitive be correct, we should naturally expect to find these two 
types of expression in comparatively common use in early Latin. 
For the purpose of investigating this point, a complete list of ex- 
amples of the descriptive genitive, also of the descriptive ablative 
and the so-called genitive of value, was gathered from the works 
of Plautus, Terence, and Cato. The statistics' are as follows: 














Plaut. Ter. Cato Total 
Genitives of description (excluding modi, 

NET cctaneeiesseteknccateeeaea 13 6 3 22 
BES KGa cd nletisnscdivisaecer sien 33 II 6 50 
Ne ee ee aie eel at 2 ll wd 15 4 ° 19 
Ablatives of description................ 143 61 II 215 
NO TOD s oa ccnnctccgesviencand 117 20 2 139 

We kick cos cakd oon eawelees 321 102 22 445 

















* The contrast in percentage of genitives and ablatives between early Latin and 
Ciceronian Latin may be seen from the following statistics of examples collected from 
eleven orations, Epist. ad fam. i-viii, and De officiis: 

Genitives of description uname er See Beat ee 
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The surprising thing about the collection was the large number 
of ablatives of description and genitives of value, but a comparative 
dearth of genitives of description, even including modi and preti. 

A study of the ablatives of description showed that they sup- 
port Professor Hale’s theory as to the origin of the construction. 
In comparison with the genitives as to numbers they also add 
weight to his objections to the theory which bases the difference 
between the cases on permanent and transitory qualities; for if this 
was originally the fundamental difference in Plautus’ time the 
Romans had practically only transitory qualities. Furthermore 
there are many nouns used in the genitive in classical Latin that 
were used only in the ablative in early Latin; for example, in 
Cicero ingenium is found almost as many times in the genitive as 
in the ablative, but in early Latin is always in the ablative (sixteen 
times), except in one example, where the manuscripts are corrupt, 
and the construction is close to the predicate genitive of possession. 
This fact shows that the lack of descriptive genitives in early Latin 
is not due to a failure to use these nouns in a descriptive construc- 
tion, but rather to the fact that the genitive had not yet become a 
common descriptive case. 

But there are several considerations which tend to show that 
the general sources which Professor Hale gives for the genitive were 
insufficient to bring about the later construction. In the first 
place, the type of explanatory genitive seen in homo trium litterarum, 
Aul. 325 was very rare in Plautus and Terence; though in Cato, if 
such expressions as fundamenta P II faciat be genitive, it seems to 
have been in common use. The explanation for the rarity of this 
construction in early Latin is probably not that it was not in 
existence in the language, but that Plautus and Terence seldom 
had occasion to express such an idea and that the manuscripts of 
Cato abbreviated the nouns pedum, etc. At any rate, we can say 
that it was not the construction as a whole (which includes examples 
like urbs Romae) that contributed to the genitive of description, but 
only such typical numerical expressions as are seen in Cato’s 
trabeculam pedum XXIII, RR, 18, 5. They are themselves a 
direct development of the explanatory genitive, and contain no 


elements of fusion. 
Secondly, the possessive genitive seems to have influenced the 
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genitive of description through only one, and that a very common 
expression, namely, eius modi. The meaning of modus in this phrase 
is not clear; in no other connection does it seem to mean “kind”’; 
Roby suggests that modi may be a locative, but says nothing as to 
its meaning, and Professor Hale is not definite on this point. The 
fact that eius is genitive does not necessarily prove that modi is 
genitive. But, even granting that it meant “‘kind” and was a 
genitive of possession, the other genitive of possession which Pro- 
fessor Hale cites, namely, eius generis is scarcely frequent enough 
in early Latin to justify his giving it as a source for the descriptive 
genitive. (This is not saying that it may not have been in use in 
the language). It occurs only once, and then in a passage where 
the manuscripts are corrupt. On the other hand, the ablative 
genere is found in a number of places where generis would have been 
expected. Much more probable is it, in view of the infrequency of 
its occurrence, that eius generis came in after an analogy with the 
phrase eius modi which was in such common use, and which alone, 
instead of the possessive genitive as a construction, contributed to 
the genitive of description. 

Of the twenty-two descriptive genitives in early Latin nine may 
be regarded as belonging to the original types just mentioned; this 
leaves only thirteen examples in all of Plautus, Terence, and Cato, 
to show the “fused” type. The statistics,’ both for early Latin 
and for the works of Cicero mentioned above, bear out Professor 
Hale’s general theory, and are what we should expect to find. The 
examples of “fusion,” in both genitive and ablative, are those 
which do not fall into any of the other classes, and illustrate how 
either case came to be used in a descriptive construction for all 
expressions except those which required one case or the other. The 
force of analogy doubtless played a large part in the process. 

One expression, quite common in early Latin, magni preti, can- 
not have been either possessive or explanatory; we must believe, 
then, either that magni preti had become almost the sole represen- 


* Of genitives in early Latin: possessive, 4 (Eun. 234 [two], Merc. 525, Most. 
814); explanatory, 5 (And. 440 [two], Eun. 409, Aul. 325, RR, 18,5); “fused,” 13 
(And. 608, Truc. 704, Most, 782, Men. 100, 269, Stich. 489, 718, 729, Capt. 741, 
Pseud. 1196, Vid. 42, RR, 1, 5 [two]). Of ablatives in early Latin: sociative, 189; 
separative, 9; locative, 2; “fused,” 15. Of genitives in Cicero: possessive 14; 
explanatory, 1; “fused,” 20; of ablatives in Cicero: sociative, 121; separative, 4; 
locative, 2; “fused,” 6. 
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tative of the fused type, or that it had an independent origin and 
was itself serving as a starting point for the fused type. 

In view of the difficulty in referring the genitives of description 
found in early authors to the sources which Professor Hale proposes, 
another construction, the genitive of value, which was in universal 
use in early times, was examined for the light it might throw on the 
subject. In Hale and Buck and nearly all other grammars this 
genitive of value is explained as a development from the genitive 
of description. But the abundance of examples, compared with an 
almost total absence of genitives of description is a strong argument 
against this theory. We should expect to find the conditions 
reversed. May not Roby be right in explaining the forms magni, 
tanti, etc., as locatives? His reasons are briefly: (1) The form is 
right, excepting comparatives like pluris, minoris; but these are 
shown to have been to some extent usurpers. (2) The locative is, 
like the forms under consideration, regularly dependent on verbs; 
while the genitive, above all other cases, has the habit of depending 
on a noun, or if on a verb, on some noun-notion in the verb. (3) The 
meaning of the case seems to be precisely suitable. Value is 
naturally figured to the imagination by place on a scale; compare 
English: ‘‘at Rome,” “at twelve o’clock,” “‘at so much,” “at a high 
price.” (4) The genitive of description has two characteristics. 
It is almost always dependent on a substantive and itself shows a 
combination of adjective and substantive. Tanti fails to exhibit 
either of the two characteristics. 

The confusion in actual use arose probably thus: The forms in 
-i denoted value; the ablative denoted price (as a means). The 
forms in ~ became naturally applied to price and only by accident 
became in their use restricted to fanti and quanti. The use of the 
ablative was extended to express value after aestumo, perhaps 
through some original meaning of that word, and was excluded 
accidentally from tantus and quantus. 

In spite of these arguments, grammarians seem to have rejected 
Roby’s theory. If the so-called genitives of value were originally 
locatives, or came in after an analogy with locatives, it is plain that 
no one can be justified in deriving the construction from the genitive 
of description. And the scarcity of genitives of description in com- 
parison with the very free use of the genitive of value, also makes 
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this derivation very improbable. Even if no independent origin 
for the genitive of value could be found it would nevertheless 
appear more likely that it preceded the descriptive and served as a 
source for it. As Roby’s theory seems not improbable in itself, and 
furnishes the desired independent source of the genitive of value, 
it is accepted here. The probable manner in which the genitive of 
value served as a source for the descriptive genitive has already 
been hinted at, namely, through the expression magni preti. ‘This 
expression is always descriptive when attributive; but when predi- 
cative, seems to denote both value and description. The following 
is probably what took place: At first the genitive of value, magni, 
for instance, was used predicatively with a verb implying the idea 
of value (existumo); when, possibly after analogy with modi, etc., 
the genitive of value was used attributively (homo magni), a noun 
was needed to express the idea of value formerly expressed by the 
verb. Therefore preti was added (homo magni preti). In turn, 
after this expression became fixed, it crossed back to the predicative 
position and denoted value (homo est magni preti). Nihili, which 
is equivalent to nullius preti, was right on the border line between 
value and description. The beginning of the genitive of description 
coming from the genitive of value as a source may then be said to 
have been the circumstance described above; namely, the genitive 
of value became attributive and took the noun prefi to express the 
idea of value formerly expressed by the verb. If we may judge 
from the number of examples, this source probably exercised more 
influence over the genitive of description than did the two proposed 
by Professor Hale. 

Tosum up: I believe this paper has made it quite probable that 
the sources given for the construction by Professor Hale are insuffi- 
cient to account for the few genitives there are; that instead of the 
two general influences given by him there were three specific influ- 
ences that gave rise to the genitive of description: (a) The special 
type of explanatory genitive seen in numerical expressions; (5) the 
special type of possessive genitive (?) eius modi; (c) the genitive of 
value acting through the expression magni preti. And by disprov- 
ing that the genitive of value was a development from the genitive 
of description, it has also added more weight to Roby’s theory that 
the former construction was originally a locative. 
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New England 

About seventy teachers, an unusually large number, attended the eighth 
annual meeting of the Western Massachusetts Section of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of New England at the Central High School, Springfield, on Saturday, 
November 8. The morning session opened at 10:30, and Dr. Walter V. 
McDurfee, instructor in Greek and Latin in the Central High School, was 
chosen chairman for the day. 

In the address of welcome Dr. James H. Van Sickle, superintendent of 
schools, called attention to the fact that the number of students taking Latin 
in the high schools is increasing more rapidly than the total registration of 
the high schools. He also said that he would have students begin the study 
of Latin two years before they enter the high school. Moreover, the study 
of Latin should be correlated with that of English, to the end that our students 
might secure a proper foundation for their study of English. In his opinion 
very little attention is paid to the essentials of English, and therefore nearly 
all of our students are seriously handicapped in the study of their own language. 

After the address of welcome Miss M. Adéle Allen, of the Holyoke High 
School, read a paper on “‘The Gentleman of the Classics.’””’ The paper dealt 
with the old-time gentleman of mellow courtesy and courtly wit who is hardly 
to be found in these swift days; then with the gentlemen in the classics, 
examples of whom were taken from Homer and from Roman life; and lastly 
with the gentlemen who were the result of the classics. 

The second speaker on the program was Mr. Frank L. Duley, of Northfield 
Seminary, whose topic was “Some Diplomacy Related to the Bill for Pompey’s 
Commmission.” According to Appian the Cappadocian question was at the 
heart of all the diplomatic questions out of which arose the Mithridatic wars. 
The purpose of the paper was to trace this question through the diplomatic 
careers of Manlius Vulso, Cornelius Sulla, Manius Aquillius, Mithridates, 
and Pompey. 

The last paper at the morning session was given by Miss Edith Simpson 
Lord, of the Ware High School, the subject being “‘The Interpretative Teach- 
ing of the Aeneid for the Modern High-School Student.’”’ Miss Lord made a 
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strong plea for a better teaching of the Aeneid, one that shall make the poem 
seem worth while, as it does to the instructor, and therefore lead the student 
to devote his best energies to its mastery. To fill a need of the modern high- 
school student in this age of “practical” education, the Aeneid should be 
interpreted by sympathetic craftsmen teachers in the light of its essential 
relationship to present life. 

The afternoon session opened at 2:30, and the first speaker was Professor 
Mary Gilmore Williams, of Mount Holyoke College. Her topic was “Some 
Children in Greek Literature.”” Several pictures of the child life of babies, 
boys, and girls, in the J/iad and in the Odyssey were compared with portraits 
of children of approximately the same age as they appear in later Greek liter- 
ature under the influence of changing social conditions. 

This address was followed by an illustrated lecture by Professor George 
E. Howes of Williams College, the subject being “‘A Visit to the Birthplace 
of Ovid and of Horace.” Nearly all of the pictures were taken by Professor 
Howes and a friend of his while abroad during the year 1912-13. The pictures 
showed many beautiful and picturesque scenes in and about Sulmo, Venusia, 
and the probable site of the Sabine farm. In the accompanying lecture Pro- 
fessor Howes described the conditions of the places both in ancient and in 
modern times, and he quoted often from the poems of Ovid and of Horace. 

At the business meeting the following officers were elected for the coming 
year: Secretary, Professor Levi H. Elwell, of Amherst College; Executive 
Committee, Miss Mary L. Benton, of Smith College, Chairman, Principal 
John C. Worcester, of the West Springfield High School, and Mr. Frank L. 
Duley, of Northfield Seminary. 

Wellesley College—At the October “Program Meeting” of the Alpha 
Kappa Chi Society of Wellesley College two scenes from the Antigone of 
Sophocles were presented. Professor Angie Clara Chapin read a paper on 
the Greek Theater. 

Harvard University—The classics seem to be holding their own at Cam- 
bridge. The teaching force is practically the same as last year. Professor 
Clifford H. Moore has resumed his classes, after a short absence through illness 
in the spring. Professor E. K. Rand returns from his sabbatical year abroad, 
and Professor William S. Ferguson has gone to Greece as the annual professor 
of the Greek language and literature at the American School at Athens. His 
place is filled during this year by Professor Scholz of the University of California. 

Classical Association of New England.—The annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire Section of the Classical Association of New England was held on 
Saturday, October 18, at the Concord High School Hall, in connection with 
the New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association. The following program 
was given: “The Teaching of the Classics in New Hampshire,’”’ Hon. H. C. 
Morrison, state superintendent of public instruction; ‘Latin without Tears,” 
Principal H. M. Bisbee, Robinson Seminary, Exeter; “The Educational Value 
of Methods of Teaching Latin,” Professor J. K. Lord, Dartmouth College; 
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discussion of the above-mentioned papers; “The Use of Translations,’’ Dr. 
C. P. Clark, Dartmouth College; “The Report of the Joint Committee on 
Grammatical Nomenclature,”’ Mr. E. Spanhoofd, St. Paul’s School, Concord; 
luncheon at the Eagle Hotel. 


Ohio 

Columbus.—The first meeting of the Columbus Latin Club for the year 
1913-14 was held on October 25 at the Southern Hotel. Professor Francis 
W. Kelsey, of the University of Michigan, the speaker of the evening, delivered 
a most entertaining and instructive address. His subject, ““A Roman Farm- 
House and Its Buried Treasures,” was made the more interesting because of 
the use of stereopticon slides. Among the views were a view of the plan of the 
Lady Maxima’s House in Pompeii and views of rare silver pieces found in the 
house. Professor Kelsey’s interpretations of the figures and scenes delicately 
carved on the goblets, plates, and bowls added greatly to the enjoyment of the 
occasion and to the interest in his subject. 

The address was preceded by a dinner at which were seated forty mem- 
bers of the club, including the new out-of-town members from Delaware, 
Springfield, Newark, London, Chillicothe, and Troy. Judging from the large 
attendance and the enthusiasm displayed, this year promises to be an unusually 
successful one. 

Oxford.—A performance of the Alcestis of Euripides was given last May 
by the Senior class of the Western College for Women. The play was per- 
formed on the plan of Elsie Logerty, published by Swan Sonnenschein & Co. | 
London, which uses for the most part the translation of A. S. Way, though in 
the most famous passages Browning’s translation is employed. The music 
for the choruses was that composed by Henry Gadsby, published by Novello 
& Co. The play, given at an out-of-door féte, “Tree Day” of the Senior class, 
furnished a beautiful spectacle. The parts of Admetus, Alcestis, and Heracles 
were especially well taken. The performance held the audience, which was of 
a greatly diversified character, spellbound, and furnished another proof of the 
universal popularity of the Greek drama. 

Western Reserve University.—Professor Clarence Powers Bill has returned 
after a year spent in Athens as annual professor and acting director in the 
American School of Classical Studies. 

Dr. Henry B. Van Hoesen, who took Professor Bill’s place during the 
latter’s absence, has been appointed instructor in Greek and Latin in the 
College for Women of Western Reserve University. He takes the place there 
of Dean W. G. Leutner, who has retired from the work in the College for 
Women in order to devote his entire time to his duties as dean of Adelbert 
College. 

Cleveland.—In conjunction with the meeting of the Northeastern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association at Cleveland on October 24, the Latin Section offered 
the following program, Miss Amelia Schoeninger of Canton presiding: ‘ Assign- 
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ment of Grammar Each Year,” Miss Carrie Schriber, Barberton; “How Can 
We Meet the ‘Pony’ Evil ?” George P. Chatterton, Youngstown; “The Study 
Recitation in the First and Second Years,” Miss May Kelner, Lakewood; 
“The Study Recitation in the Third and Fourth Years,’ Miss Juliet Stock- 
ridge, Akron; ‘The April Meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South,” Mr. E. L. Findley, East High School, Cleveland. 

A lively discussion of the papers followed. The tenor of this discussion 
was that more attention should be paid by teachers in guiding pupils in the 
preparation of their lessons, and that there should be a careful elimination of 
all unnecessary drudgery, particularly in the first and second years. 

Mr. Findley’s paper gave an interesting resumé of the subjects presented 
at the Classical Association meeting at Indianapolis last April. The result 
of the discussion on this paper was that a number of teachers present agreed 
to become members of the association. 

Illinois 

University of Illinois.—Readers of the Classical Journal will be interested 
in the following bit of news from the university here. We have just purchased 
the library of the late Professor Johannes Vahlen of Berlin, containing about 
10,000 volumes together with a large supplementary list of journals and 
important sets (something over two dozen of these, among them Lijthoff’s 
Codices Graeci et Latini [complete], Migne’s Patrologia Graco-Latina, the Annali 
dell’ Instituto, the Graevius, Gronovius, and Polemus Thesauri Antiquitatum 
[74 folio volumes], etc.). Altogether these recent acquisitions will nearly 
double the library of our classical seminar which (including them) will number 


something over 21,000 volumes. 


Minnesota 

The Twin City Classical Club held its first meeting of the year in Folwell 
Hall, State University, October 13. Professor Ray Towne, of Hamline Uni- 
versity, delivered the address, “A Rapid Survey of Hellenistic Poetry.” 
The second meeting of the club was held at Hamline University Novem- 
ber 10. Professor J. B. Pike, of the State University, spoke upon the subject, 


“Apuleius and the Ancient Short Story.” 


Iowa 

The Latin Teachers’ Round Table of the Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has developed into one of the largest and most important of the similar 
section meetings of the association. Fully one hundred and fifty were present, 
nearly all being Latin teachers. Following is the program: 

Leader, Proressor F. C. EASTMAN, State University of Iowa. 

Secretary, Miss JuLIA PapMORE, Fort Dodge High School. 

I. Paper: “Boys and Girls—and Latin,” Principat GeorGE E. MARSHALL, 


Davenport,High School. 
II. Paper: ‘Some Phases of Caesar Work,” Miss FERN WILLIAMs, Clinton 
High School. 
III. Informal five-minute talks on subjects vital to the Latin work in the high 


school. 
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IV. Auxiliary Section of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South, Proressor CHARLES E. SmiLey, Grinnell College, presiding. 
V. Address: “What Is a Practical Education?” Proressor B. L. D’OoGE» 
State Teachers’ College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

The dominant note in the whole program was the relation of Latin teach- 
ing to the modern practical and vocational tendencies. The papers were 
pointed and inspiring. The discussion was brisk and practical. The Auxil- 
iary Section of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, which 
has been made a permanent feature of the Latin Teachers’ Round Table, was 
given over to the presentation of the merits and claims of that organization, 
and particularly of the Classical Journal. A show of hands revealed the fact 
that a very large proportion of those present were already subscribers. A 


. large number of names was added to the membership. The main feature of 


the program proper was the exceedingly interesting and helpful address by 
Professor D’Ooge, who brought a message to the Latin teachers of Iowa that 
will long be remembered. 

At the same hour occurred an interesting session of the Greek Teachers’ 
Round Table, which was well attended, the papers evoking animated dis- 
cussion. The program was as follows: 

Leader, PROFESSOR SHERMAN Kirk, Drake University. 

Secretary, W. C. VAN Ness, Denison Academy. 

I. “The Relation of the Study of Latin and Greek, or Both, to the Study of 
the English Language,” Proressor JOANNA BAKER, Simpson College. 
II. ‘The Study of Greek Literature through Translations,” Proressor CLARA 
Mrtxarp, Grinnell College. 
III. “A Comparison of the Greek Political Theory with the Modern,’’ Mrs. 
Frank I. Harriett, Des Moines. 

After the Greek Round Table the annual business meeting of the Iowa 
State Hellenic Society was held. This association is playing an important 
part in advancing the study of Greek in Iowa, and contemplates various 
activities for the coming year. An effort will be made to have Euripides’ 
Hippolytus, which was presented last May at the State University, repro- 
duced in several of the principal cities of the state. 

Dean F. O. Norton, of Drake University, was re-elected preisdent of the 
society, and Professor H. F. Kanthlener, of Morningside College, secretary. 


The society will hold its spring meeting at Simpson College. 


Nebraska 

At the Latin Section of the Nebraska State Teachers’ Association held 
in Omaha, November 6, the following program was given: “The Comple- 
mental Relation between Cultural and Vocational Aims in Education,” Dr. 
Ramsey, University of Omaha; Discussion, Clara Schneller, Clay Center; 
Anna L. Peterson, Omaha. ‘How May the Teacher of Latin Best Meet the 
Demands of Modern Education? F. W. Sanford, University of Nebraska; 
Discussion, Olivia Pound, Lincoln; Clare Mackin, Nebraska City. 

The meeting was held at the Omaha High School, and much interest was 
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aroused in the Sabin exhibit that was displayed in one of the classrooms. A 
number of speakers mentioned the fact that this exhibit was made possible 
through the Classical Association of the Middle West and South. In this 
way some of the advantages of the Association were presented, and in conse- 
quence an unusual number of new members was secured. 


Kentucky 

Eastern Kentucky State Normal School (Richmond).—At the annual recep- 
tion, held on May 15, the first half-hour of the morning program was presented 
by the department of Latin, a burlesque semi-Latin play entitled A Roman 
Wedding. 

The scene opened upon the finishing touches of the bride’s toilet, in the 
atrium of Caesar’s house. The cock announces the hour for the arrival of the 
guests with a lusty crow, and is promptly chased away by the flustered Cal- 
purnia and the Irish maid. The guests arrive in groups, garbed with the 
utmost indifference to anachronisms. Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, 
who are among the guests, is kept perpetually busy looking after her two 
“‘jewels,” who are as mischievous in the play as the optimates considered them 
in real life. Much of the dialogue, even of the Roman characters, is in English, 
until the arrival of Lord Alfred, a legatus Anglorum, and Schweinefuss, his 
German interpreter. The Englishman, who does not understand Latin, 
insists on having everything explained to him. 

On the entrance of the bridal party, things begin to go wrong. A series 
of unlucky omens is finally explained by the discovery that the day is the Ides 
of May; whereupon the flamen refuses to proceed with the ceremony. The 
party is about to break up, when the Gracchi insist upon being entertained, 
now that they are here. The party falls in with their humor, and the rest of 
the action consists of the singing of Latin songs and the recitation of a local-hit 
semi-Latin poem. 

Practically all the material had been worked over in the Latin classes. 
The costumes, so far as they were classical, were designed and made in the 
sewing-room of the department of household economics. The play, while 
wholly burlesque, yet involved considerable study of Roman houses, customs, 
and costuming, as well as a really interpretative handling of the Latin. 


North Carolina 

University of North Carolina.—Professor George Howe has returned after 
his year’s leave of absence abroad and resumed his duties as professor of Latin. 
His sabbatical year, spent for the most part in Rome, was devoted chiefly to 
archaeological studies. 

Salem College-—Miss Watson Kasey, A.B., 1913, University of North 
Carolina, has been made professor of Latin in Salem College, Winston-Salem, 
"N.C. 

Oxford.—Mr. W. A. Kirksey, A.B., 1913, University of North Carolina, 
has assumed his duties as teacher of Latin and German in the Horne; Military 


School at Oxford, N.C. 
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Louisiana 

New Orleans.—During the meeting of the State Teachers’ Association of 
Louisiana in New Orleans, April 17-19, an interesting session of its classical 
section was held at Tulane University on the morning of April 18. The follow- 
ing program was given: “Preparation for Reading Caesar,” Harriet Spiller, 
Jennings, La.; “The Place of Latin in the High-School Curriculum,” J. H. 
Rapp, New Orleans, La.; “Horatii Curiosa Felicitas,” A. L. Scott, Baton 
Rouge, La.; ‘‘Some Problems in the Teaching of High-School Latin,” Alice 
M. Lusher, New Orleans, La.; “An Old Roman Comedy,” Ernest H. Riedel, 
New Orleans, La.; general discussion on devices for the teaching of Latin. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Dr. Ernest Riedel, 
New Orleans, President; Miss Mary Stevens, Shreveport, Secretary. 

Tulane University —Dr. Ernest Riedel, who came to Tulane University 
in 1912 as instructor in Latin and Greek, has been advanced to the position of 
assistant professor in the same subjects. 

Miss Beatrix Meyering, B.A., Newcomb, 1910, has recently been given 
charge of the Latin work in Miss McGehee’s Preparatory School for Girls. 

The large proportion of students electing Latin in the Newman Manual 
Training School is especially gratifying for the reason that Latin is not required 
during any part of the course, and, as the school’s name implies, more stress 
is laid upon manual training and allied subjects than upon the classics. Slightly 
more than one-third of the present senior class is reported as taking Latin and 
doing exceptionally good work. Miss Sabin’s charts illustrating The Relation 
of Latin to Practical Life have been secured for the Latin department, and the 
students are preparing to present them as their contribution to the exhibition 
of its work which the school gives annually. The Latin classes are under the 
direction of Mr. J. Carson and Miss Jennie Marks. 

Shortly before the close of the last session the Newcomb College Latin 
Club entertained its guests, the Latin Club of the Sophie B. Wright High 
School, with the presentation of a very clever play, in which various distin- 
guished Roman personages were introduced. The drama was diversified by 
Latin songs, and Cleopatra gave a dance which it is to be hoped was too 
truly classical ever to be included in the animadversions of ‘‘ A Line-O’-Type 
or Two,” “De Modo Moderno Saltandi.” The author of the play was 
Miss Lyda Belden, 1915. The Newcomb Club will take as its first work for 
the coming year the preparation of Miss Sabin’s charts for exhibition. 
Washington 

The University of Washington.—Dr. Evan T. Sage, late of the University 
of Washington, has been appointed instructor in Latin at the University of 
Pittsburgh. Dr. Sage has been secretary of the Classical Association of the 
Pacific Northwest for the past two years. 

The Classical Association of the Pacific Northwest meets in Tacoma, 
November 28-29. Professor Thomas K. Sidey of the University of Washing- 
ton will act as secretary in place of Dr. Evan T. Sage. 
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